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surgical art, itself purely experimental and 
therefore positive, is so brilliantly discovered 
as to be in its operative part all but perfect. 

But there remain yet to the true medical 
inquirer many grand fields of research. 
Physiology is an open wide plain; patholo- 
gy lies even beyond physiology, only to be 
explored through it; and the field of thera- 
peutics, concerning. which empirical obser- 
vation has done far more than is generally 
recognized, is still so uncertain that he who 
advances upon it ever so little is a true ben- 
efactor to science and humanity. 

“‘ Styptic Coxioiw.’’—In this lecture I 
propose to take up a very simple subject, 
and yet a subject of first importance in one 
department of our common work. I am 
about to call your attention to a compound 
fluid for instant and ready use in the dress- 
ing of wounded surfaces; a compound 
which is at one and the same time a styptic, 
an antiseptic, and a complete means of ex- 
cluding wounded, abraded, or ulcerated 
parts of the body from the influence of the 
external air. 

My mind was led to this matter as long 
back as the year 1852. In that year Signor 
Pagliari, of Rome, announced the discovery 
of a new styptic, possessing, as he asserted, 
remarkable properties for arresting hemor- 
rhage. Having made some of thissolution, 
I subjected it to careful experiment, and 
reported the results to the Medical Society 
of London. The report based on the facts 
elicited was not favourable to the new rem- 
edy, and as other experience of it confirmed 
‘my own it soon lost the popularity that at 
‘first surrounded it. The styptic of Pagli- 
:ari’s was composed as follows :— 

Gum B in, eight es; Alum, one 
pound ; Water, eight pints. 

The alum and the benzoin were boiled 
‘for eight hours in water, fresh water being 
vadded to make up the loss by boiling. The 
solution as a styptic was found inferior to 
‘lunar caustic, but it was superior to a simple 
solution of alum. It was antiseptic, but was 
not adhesive. 

‘In succeeding years I made several at- 
tempts to produce a better fluid; but it was 
not until last year, when I was specially 
studying the application of ether to practice, 
that I saw the true principles on which to 
proeeed. 

The use of collodion, or guncotton dis- 
solved in ether, had for some years been 
wecognized-as of great service in covering 
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wounds, and as I found that collodion wa 
very easily diffusible in the form of spray, 
in seemed to me that it might be applied ig 
that form with advantage, and might even 
be made to coat a bleeding open surface, 
But on experiment it came out that, ip 
whatever way applied, collodion fulfils bu 
a small part of the required duty as a styptic 
anda wound-healer. In the first place, it 
mixes indifferently with blood ; in the ge. 
cond place, it forms but an imperfect adhe. 
sion ; and lastly, it allows the transudation 
of air through its structure when laid upon 
a moist surface, and particularly upon the 
body, which is at all times throwing of 
watery vapour. At the same time the prin 
ciple of the collodion process was excellent; 
to lay down from a fluid a deposit of solid 
matter by the evaporation of a volatile gol- 
vent was sound and beantiful action. 

The next point in advance, therefore, 
was to combine, if possible, with the ether 
and guncotton some other substance which, ’ 
being also soluble in ether and capable of 
deposit by the evaporation or the ether, 
would combine chemically with the blood, 
with the albuminous exudative matter of a 
wound, or with purulent matter. 

The idea only was wanted to secure the 
object in view. There was one substance 
which answered all these indications—I 
mean tannin. A mixture, therefore, of 
xyloidine, a substance resembling guncot-' 
ton, and of tannin was formed into solution 
with ether, and from that came what I de- 
signated ‘‘ zylo styptic ether.” 

Brought into practice, the advantages of 
this solution as a means for stopping hemor- 
rhage at once became obvious. Indeed, a8 
a means for the arrest of hemorrhage, less 
than the application of a ligature to an open 
vessel, the spray leaves little to be desired. 
The extreme cold produced by the evapora- 
tion of the ether acts directly on the water 
of the blood, the tannin solidifies the blood 
by combining with it, and the cotton actsas 
a plug; thus every indication for arrest of 
hemorrhage is secured. 

But in observing the action of the styptic 
spray, I soon became impressed with an- 
other fact—viz., that after the application to 
decomposing and fetid wounds and sores 
the fetor entirely disappeared, the wounds 
commenced to heal with great rapidity, 
and a kind of natural covering appeared to 
form out of the secretion by its combination 
with the dressing above it. 
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This observation has led me to simplify }decomposition—i. e., no oxidation; and 
the application still further until it has re because there is no oxidation there is no 
into this convenient form, a mere solution ? irritation. 
capable of being kept on the table as gum: The styptic and adhesive qualities of this 
is kept, and of being applied with a soft; fluid are easily demonstrated by observing 
brush inthe same simple way. its direct action on blood, on serum, on pus, 

The process of manufacture of the fluid$on albumen. You will see that it solidifies 
js tedious, but sufficiently easy. The ob- all these by mere contact with them. 
ject to be aimed at is to saturate ether en-¢ To these properties I must also add that 
tirely with tannin and a colloidal substance, Sof complete deodorization. Here is putrid 
xyloidine or guncotton. In the first step of ; blood, here putrid ovarian serum, here putrid 
the process, the tannin, rendered as pure as‘ purulent substance, They are unapproach- 
it can be, is treated with absolute alcohol, } able when laid on an open surface, but we 


and is made to digest in the alcohol for sev- 
eraldays. Then the ether, also absolute, is 
added until the whole of the thick alcoholic 
mixture is rendered quite fluid. Next the 


colloidal substance is put in until it ceases } 


bring them into contact with the solution, 
and they are deodorized. Further, the de- 
composed substance is fixed by the tannin 
and rendered inert. 

Modes of Application.—Having thus laid 


readily todissolve. For the sake of its very }down the principles at work in this method 


agreeable odour, a little tincture of benzoin 
is finally admixed. 
The solution is now ready for use. 


of treatment, let me next pass to the modes 
of application. I have here an artificial 


It$limb; a portion of it is covered with thin 


can be applied directly with a brush, or, }skin to represent the ordinary skin. At one 
mixed with equal quantities of ether, it can} part, for the space of six inches by four, 


be applied in the form of epray. 
to give to the fluid a short name by which 
it may be known, I have called it “ s¢yptic 
colloid.” 

Properties. —W hen is 


the solution 


brought into contact with an open surface 
of the body, the resultant phenomena are 
these : the heat of the body gradually vola- 
tilizes the ether and the alcohol, and the 
tannin and cotton, as the ether leaves them, 
are thus left stranded on the surface in in- 


timate combination. In proportion as the 
ether passes off, the blood or the secretion 
of the surface permeates the tannin and cot- 
ton; but tannin acts directly upon albumen, 


coagulating it, and transforming it into a, 


kind of membrane, almost like leather. 
The cotton meanwhile unites the whole, 
gives substance to the mass, and adhesive 
quality, When all is solidified, the dressing 
becomes, in fact, a concrete, having a true 
organic hold or basis on the tissues; and as 
the tannin, if the solution is freely applied, 
is in excess, any new exudative matter or 
blood is for several hours taken up by it, 
and the annealing is made the more com- 
plete. 

Thus, by this dressing, the air is ex- 
cluded from every possible point in every 
possible direction, not by a mere septum, 
but by the combination of the animal fluids 
with the remedy ; and because the air is 
excluded and fluid is absorbed there is no 


iwith the styptic solution. 





In order? there is placed under the skin a spongy 


substance charged with blood and albumi- 
nous fluid. I will now make an incision 
through the skin, and expose the bleeding 
surface. Suppose this to be an open wound, 
the two flaps of an amputation. I close it 
with silk ligatures in five places. This: 
done, I take a little cotton wool, tease’ it 
out finely in a wineglass, and saturate it 
Next, with a 
soft camel-hair brush, I apply the solution 
freely over the closed wound, letting it lie 


¢ between the edges. If blood exude, it sim- 


ply combines with the solution, making a 
mass much like red wax. I lay on the solu- 
tion also for a little distance beyond the 
wound, and wait a few moments to allow 
for the evaporation of ether. Next I take 
from the wineglass the saturated cotton 
wool with forceps, and lay a seam of it 


half an inch wide and the eighth of an inch 


in thickness over the line of incision. Fi- 
nally, I coat the whole over with another: 
layer of the solution, wait until the layer is 
nearly dry, cover with a little dry cotton, 
and, if pressure be necessary, carry over 
the whole a bandage. 

If time is a matter of. importance, the 
evaporation of the fluid can be hastened by 
gently blowing with the warm breath over 
the solution as each layer of it is applied: 
with the-brush. 

Presuming that a cavity has to be trea:ed, 
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the fluid is often more neatly and handily 
used as spray. Thus, in treating the roof 
of the mouth for carious bone, or in plug- 
ging a bleeding alveolar cavity after extrac- 
tion of a tooth, the spray is excellent. We 
begin in such a case by applying the spray 
direct to the bleeding surface, and when a 
layer of deposit is formed we use that as a 
foundation for a thin layer of cotton wool 
ready saturated in the solution. Then we 
reapply the spray, and again cotton, until 
the whole operation is complete. 

For bleeding or fetid discharge from the 
uterus or vagina the spray is not advisable, 
because of the introduction of air. Here 
injection by the syringe is the best process, 
followed, if necessary, by a plug of cotton 
wool saturated with the solution. 

In cases of compound fracture, after the 
parts have been brought into apposition as 
far as is possible and fixed in the necessary 
position, the fluid should be poured slowly 
into the open cavity so as to fill it. Then 


the parts externally should be covered with 
a layer of cotton wool saturated with the 
solution. 

On open cancer, and on suppurating or 
decomposing surfaces, the solution may be 
freely applied with the brush, and after- 


wards the parts may be covered with cotton 
wool saturated with the fluid. 

In no case need there be any feer that 
irritation will follow the application of the 
solution. On the contrary, the action of it 
is so purely negative that it might be con- 
sidered a sedative. It is not such in the 
technical sense of the term, but it so effec- 
tually covers the wounded and susceptible 
surfaces as to maintain what is virtually a 
sedative influence. 

After a fresh wound has been once dressed 
with this solution, it requires but little fur- 
ther treatment. In the case of small 
‘wounds they may be safely left with one 
dressing. In process of cure the dressing 
will slowly be thrown off in the form of 
thick scale, and ligatures will also sponta- 
neously come away. Even when the 
wound is very large, as after amputation, it 
is not desirable to try to open the wound un- 
less there be systemic symptoms. In such 
case, in order to remove the dressing with- 
out pain, the bandage, if it be adherent, 
must be sponged at the adherent parts with 
a mixture of alcohol and ether, or with alco- 
hol and water; this will set everything at 
liberty with ease and cleanliness. Water 
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alone must on no account be used, neither 
hot nor cold. 

Tue Fru 1n Practice.—From these 
directions I may now move to the recital of 
a few typical cases in which this solution 
has been employed. 

Hemorrhage after Tooth Extraction.— 
At the request of my friend, Mr. Thomas 
A. Rogers, of Hanover Square, I was sum- 
moned, on May 9, 1866, at 10 A. M., to see 
@ young gentleman who was suffering from 
a dangerons hemorrhage. from an alveolar 
cavity from which a large molar tooth had 
been extracted. Mr. Rogers had extracted 
the tooth at 5 o’clock on the previous eve- 
ning, and from then until my arrival the 
bleeding had never ceased. I learnedfrom . 
the parents that all their children suffered 
from the hemorrhagic tendency in an ex- 
treme degree. The young man was now 
in a state of very great exhaustion, and the 
flow of fluid blood was still continuous. 
Laying him upon the floor, with his head 
raised, I applied the styptic, in the form of 
spray, directly into the bleeding cavity, and 
with such force at first as to dislodge the 
little pool of blood there. Continuing the 
spray, I was soon gratified at seeing com- 
plete arrest of the hemorrhage. I now 
placed in the cavity a small pledget of cot- 
ton wool saturated with the fluid, pressed it 
firmly home, and covered it with spray; 
thus, layer upon layer, I not only filled the 
cavity with cotton wool and firmly set styp- 
tic, but builded up the space between the 
two adjoining teeth with the same sub- 
stances until the gap in the middle looked 
as if filled with what the dentists call a bone 
block. The bleeding was entirely arrested 
from that moment, and recovery was per- 
fect. There was no sign of irritation in the 
wound, and when, four days afterwards, the 
plug came away, all the structures beneath 
were healed. 

Severe Hemorrhage from Necrosis of the 
Upper Mazilla.—A gentleman suffering 
from syphilis, extremely aggravated by ex- 
cess of mercury, was last year brought un- 
der the care of my friends Messrs. Musgrave 
and Milson, of St. John’s-wood. I saw the 
patient with them in consultation many 
times, and we were all in much anxiety in 
regard to the roof of the mouth. The mu- 
cous membrane of the roof was thickened, 
red, percolated, and offensive; the fetor 
was almost unbearable, and every evidence 
of necrosed bone was present. The soft 
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covering of the palate at length gave way, 
the soft parts ulcerated, and about midnight 
on October 16, the necrosed bone loosened, 
and was partly displaced. In this way, the 
two descending palatine arteries were sev- 
ered, and the most sudden and profuse 
hemorrhage followed. I was summoned, 
and soon after my arrival, Mr. Milson also 
came. Unfortunately, we had to send some 
distance for the styptic fluid, but mean- 
while we tried, quite ineffectually, to plug 
with the perchloride of iron, and were com- 
pelled to trust to pressure with the fingers. 
When the styptic arrived, we played it free- 
ly in the form of spray over the bleeding 
points, and with instant effect in stopping 
the loss of blood. Then we plugged care- 
fully with cotton, saturating each layer with 
the spray, and soon the mass set firmly, and 
no more blood was lost. By the time we 
had controlled the bleeding, we were 
gratified by the arrival of Mr. Paget, whom 
we had summoned and as he, from having 
already“tried ‘the styptic, was content to 
trust to it, wé did no more. It is a fact 
that this patient: lost five pints of blood 
before the fluid was used, but the hemor- 
rhage did not return, the fetor no longer 
was present; and a few days later, assisted 
by Mr. Milson, I removed the dead bone. 
The removal laid bare a wide ulcerated 
surface or cavity, which we continued to 
plug with the styptic on cotton wool; and 
so perfect has been the healing process that 
the cavity would now bear an artificial 
plate. 

In Open Ulcer.—The styptic solution is 
equally good in cases of ulceration in other 
parts of the body, and from other causes. 
The son of a medical man was brought to 
me with a large deep ulcer on the face. 
The boy had astrumous taint, and for 
three months various remedies had been 
applied without any avail. Isimply painted 
over the surface of the ulcer freely with the 
solution, and ordered that it should be 
steadily applied whenever there was fresh 
oozing of purulent matter. The result 
towards cure was favourable beyond expec- 
tation, and in nineteen days the ulcer 
healed. 

In Cancer.—My friend, the late Mr. 
Hitchman, of Leamington, consulted me in 
reference to a case of large open malignant 
ulcer of the breast in a woman of middle 
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suggested the free use of the styptic solu- 
tion, and with the most useful effect. Pain 


‘was svothed by it, the discharge was ar- 


rested, and the fetor was completely re- 
moved. The death of Mr. Hitchman has 
prevented me from knowing the result of 
the case, but in his last letter to me he 
reported that no previous treatment had 
given so much relief, and that the broken 
surface was contracting, and was, he thought, 
inclined to heal. 

For Recent Wounds.—Leaving these 
cases of hemorrhage and of ulceration, I 
pass to the effect of the fluid in promoting 
the healing of recent wounds. 

A lady, between 70 and 80 years of age, 
in coming from her bedroom caught her foot 
in the carpet and fell foremost on her head, 
receiving, by striking against a box, a large 
and severe wound on her forehead. The 
wound, triangular in shape, raised a portion 
of skin three inches long on two sides of 
the triangle. I treated the wound by put- 
ting in one suture at the apex of the triangle, 
and then painting the edges with the solu- 
tion and covering them with cotton wool 
saturated with the solution. Not another 
dressing was required ; the wound healed at 
once without the slightest discharge, and 
leaving scarcely a scar. 

In Amputation.—But the best case of 
recent wounds which I have to report: is 
that of an amputation treated by:the fluid 
as the dressing. The patient, a young gen- 
tleman, was under the care of Mr. W. 
Adams for extreme deformity of the foot, 
requiring amputation by Chopart’s opera- 
tion. The operation was performed on 
Wednesday, February 13 of this year, and 
as the cuboid bone and os calcis were an- 
chylosed, the saw had to be freely used. 
Several vessels had to be tied, and the liga- 
tures were left in the usual way, suspended 
from the wound. When the lips of the 
wound had been brought together by wire 
suture, I coated the wound freely with the 
fluid, and the bandage was applied. Thrée 
days later there was no fetor, no discharge, 
and no general symptoms, but as Mr. 
Adams was anxious to see the condition of 
the wound, I undressed it. To our delight; 
we found it healed throughout, but, unfor- 
tunately, from the bandage adhering to one 
of the long ligatures, I, inremoving it there, 
tore open the newly-healed wound for the 


age. The discharge was most abundant, ; space of a quarter inch. At this broken 
and the fetor intolerable. Here, again, I$ spot about a teaspoonful of purulent matter 
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formed two days later; but this little break } tation. The proportion is one minim of 
was very quickly seeleed; and on the six- ; creasote to two drachms of solution. 
teenth day after the operation the patient} Carbolic Acid —With pure carbolic acid 
was able to return to the country with com- } the fluid also combines. The compound ao 
plete healing by the first intention, and with- } produced possesses the same properties ag 
out having suffered from one symptom of a} the mixture of creasote and the styptic, 
constitutional kind. Five grains of the acid may be added to two 
I was never more indebted than to Mr. } drachms of the fluid. The combination is 
Adams for allowing me to put the fluid to; very powerful, but it produces some irrita. 
this crucial test, nor can I thank him: for} tion. 
this without also thanking him for permit-; Quina.—The pure alkaloid quina dis. 
ting me to practise, and that also success- } solves in the styptic fluid, and forms a good 
fully, local anesthesia by the ether spray in} solution in the proportion of one grain to 
the first great cutting operations—viz., for} the drachm. The quina adds to the anti- 
the removal of a portion of the femur, and § septic power, but, I think, takes away from 


for partial amputation of the hand. the adhesive property. Proportion, half a 


Points of Practice in Dressing.—The } grain to a drachm. 

case of amputation to whichI have referred} Jodine.—Iodine unites readily with the 
leads me to notice two points of practice in } fluid, and five, or even seven, grains of it 
respect to the dressing of wounds. In an-} may be got into the quarter-ounce. The 
other similar case, I should suggest that, so} combination is most useful in cases where 
long as there is no fetor from the stump, no} there is purulent or fetid discharge from a 
discharge, and no general symptom indicat-} surface surrounded with indurated tissue. 
ing the formation of pus, the part should not } The iodine produces no irritation. 

be touched nor interfered with in any way, Jodide of Cadmium.—lIodide of potas- 
whatever for fourteen days. And, again, I} sium and iodide of ammonium do not rea- 
would point out that should the surgeon; dily combine with the styptic; bnt iodide 
feel it necessary to remove the dressing, he }of cadmium, which possesses a similar 








should scrupulously avoid the use of com- ; physiological action, goes up in it readily. 


mon water, either hot or cold. Water} Half a drachm of the salt will go up in an 
itself does not dissolve the styptic, and § ounce of the solution. 
would only make trouble. The fluidto be;  Bickloride of Mercury.—The bichloride 
used is a mixture of alcohol and ether, or ; of mercury is soluble in the solution, ,and 
equal parts of absolute alcohol and distilled } the compound, in the proportion of the one- 
water, warmed a little above the heat of the ; twentieth of a grain to one drachm of the 
body. styptic, is a most useful application in indo- 
Another point of practice worthy of note > lent syphilitic ulcers. I think this applica- 
is simple but important. It is, that it is not tion would also be useful in lupus. 
good to leave the styptic in large quantities; Morphia.—Morphia goes up well in the 
within a wound that is about to be closed} solution, and in irritable painful ulcer a 
for healing by the first intention. Thus left compound of morphia and the styptic; in 
it combines with the blood in the wound, ; proportion of half a grain of the alkaloid 
and forms a hard substance, which some-; to a drachm of the fluid, is of service. Pain 
times produces friction, and so causes evo- } is at once relieved, and healing is promoted. 
lution of heat and pain. This compound on cotton would be good 
Combinations with the Styptic Colloid.—; for a stopping of a hollow tooth to relieve 
T*have treated so far on the styptic fluid in} toothache. 
its simple form. I should add, however,; All the other narcotic alkaloids in their 
that as a base it combines well with the} pure form go up in the solution—atropia, 
following medicinal substances, as you will} aconitina, and the rest. I have, however, 
see by the specimens now sent round:— no experience as to the value of such com- 
Creasote.—With the old creasote of the} binations in practice. This experience has 
shops the fluid forms an excellent compound. } yet to be learned. 
The creasote acts well as an additional an-} | Cantharidine.—This substance, on the 
.tiseptic, and also as_.a solidifier of albumen. } addition of a little chloroform, can be taken 
It produces, however, some degree of irri-} up in the solution. The compound pro- 
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duces what may almost be called a dry 
blister, the fluid secreted being taken up as 
itis exuded by the styptic. There*are cases 
in which this blistering fluid would be a 
considerable advantage; indeed, it would 
probably be an advantage in all cases in 
which a blister is required. Tye to four 
grains may be used to the ounce. 

Chloride of Zince.—Chloride of zinc, 
which, in solution, has recently been used 
for the dressing even of recent wounds, 
makes a good compound with the styptic. 
Half a drachm of the salt dissolves readily 
in an ounce of the solution. 

From these purely descriptive facts I pass 
to the subject of healing by the first inten- 
tion—Med. Times and Gaz., April 13, 
1867. 

(To be continued.) 
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Treatment of Whooping Cough in the} 


London Hospitals.—Every old woman has 
acertain cure for whooping-cough. There 
is probably no ailment which has offered a 
finer field of enterprise to the empiric. Like 


epilepsy, it would seem to be often singu- 
larly influenced at first by any new remedy; 
and this of course is quite sufficient to make 


the reputation of a quack specific. Some 
years ago there used to be—we do not know 
whether it still exists—a pastrycook’s shop 
in the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s at which 
a whooping-cough specific was given away 
to applicants in their own bottles. The re- 
pute of this mixture was quite astonishing, 
and, what is remarkable, it did not seem to 
be much lessened by the fact that every now 
and then a child would die, with symptoms 
very like those of narcotic poisoning, after 
being dosed with the remedy. It will be 
seen that the experience of our hospital 
physicians is for the most part against cu- 
rative effects of any remedy in this com- 
plaint, although due credit is accorded to the 
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few cases which have lasted for as many 
months apply from time to time for treat- 
ment. Asa rule, the more recent cases are 
complicated with a varying amount of bron- 
chial catarrh—the catarrh, that is, of the 
first stage, lingering on and not unfrequently 
increasing after the pertussis has become 
fully developed ; and the treatment pursued 
by Dr. Gervis in these cases has, therefore, 
generally a necessary reference to this con- 
dition. The usual prescription, for instance, 
for achild of four years would be more or 
less as follows :—P. L. Solution of acetate 
of ammonia, half an ounce ; spirit of nitric 
ether, one drachm ; chloric ether, half a 
drachm ; oxymel of squills, one drachm and 
a half; syrup of tolu, two drachms; water 
tc two ounces: two teaspoonfuls every six 
hours. In addition to this medicine, of 
which the chloric ether is the permanent 
element, and the other constituents the varf- 
able, Dr. Gervis lays much stress upon the 
use of the chloroform liniment, directing 
that it is to be rubbed into the chest both 
anteriorly and posteriorly night and morn- 
ing. Under this treatment, and with the 
usual directions as to diet and regimen, 
there is almost invariably considerable im- 
provement within a week, and very fre- 
quently within ten days or a fortnight the 
‘‘ whoop’ has quite passed off, although 
some amount of cough may linger for a little 
while, and require appropriate treatment. 
In' more chronic cases, and where there is 
little or no bronchial disturbance, alum is 
substituted for the saline in combination 
with chloric ether ; and, asin the other class 
of cases, the chloroform liniment is em- 
ployed externally. If in cases where the 
catarrhal symptoms have subsided, but 
where the whoop remains, there should be 
much debility, the combination of quinine 
with the alum and chloric ether is very ad- 
vantageous. If symptoms of cerebral irri- 
tation, with or without convulsions, should 
occur, Dr. Gervis has repeatedly obtained 
the greatest advantage from small doses of 
morphia; and this both in cases where no 


relief which may be given by the use of}remedial measures for this complication 


certain drugs. 

St. Thomas’s Hospital.—In the depart- 
ment for children’s diseases at this hospital 
cases of whooping-cough have been unusu- 
ally numerous during the past eighteen 


have been previously tried, and in others 
where antiphlogistic treatment—leeches, 
calomel, blisters—has been assiduously but 
unavailingly adopted. In many such cases 
this medicine has acted asa charm, quieting 


months. For the most part the eases pre-$both the pulmonary and cerebral disturb- 


senting themselves have been of from one 


ance. 


to three weeks’ standing, although not a3, St. George's Hospital —Dr. Dickinson 
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thinks that there is probably no complaint 
for which more numerous and more diverse 
methods of cure have been propounded than 
for whooping-cough. It has been remarked 
that where a great number of remedies have 
been urged as specific in any disease, that 
disease is probably in its nature irremedi- 
able. This remark, he believes, holds good 
with whooping-cough. We neither know 
its seat nor its antidote. It runs its ap- 
pointed course regardless of the Pharmaco- 
poia. A more or less persevering trial of 
most of the remedies which have been urged 
as able to cut short the disease has resulted 
in failure. Expectorants, remedies reputed 
as antiphlogistic, drugs which have no re- 
pute except as cures for whooping-cough, 
irritating applications, including Roche’s 
embrocation, alum, nitric acid, bromide of 
ammonium—these and others have been 
tried by Dr. Dickinson, and found wanting. 
As regards the disease in question, such re- 
medies may be divided into two classes— 
those which do harm, and those which do 
do good. Antimonials and all such reme- 
dies of the depressing class, appear to be in- 
jurious by lowering the patient without 
touching the disease ; while the most that 
can be said for nitric acid and bromide of 
ammonium is that where they are given in 
small doses they do no obvious mischief. 
Whooping-cough appears to be as essen- 
tially incurable as typhus or any of the 
specific fevers. At the same time, good 
may be done by meeting urgent symptoms 
as they arise, and by directing treatment to 
the various complications which are apt to 
endanger the patient. 

When the spasmodic cough is violent and 
threatening, as is apt to be the case in the 
later stages of the disease, medicines which 
act as sedatives may be given with advan- 
tage. Opium is sometimes useful under 
these circumstances, sometimes belladonna; 
hydrocyanic acid is better than either. The 
dilute acid of the Pharmacopeia, in minim 
or half-minim doses, according to the age 
of the child, is more effectual than anything 
else in diminishing the laryngeal spasm, 
which is often a source of danger. 

Bronchitis and pneumonia, which fre- 
quently occur as complications, may be 


treated in the manner which is proper when } 


these disorders arise under other circum- 
stances, bearing in mind, as an extenuating 
circumstance, that the patient has, in the 
whooping-cough, to struggle against an ex- 
hausting disease. 


OLINIOS. 


§ With whooping-cough, therefore, we may 
limit our endeavours to meeting complica. 
tions, and modifying unfavorable symptoms, 
Probably in most cases all that is necessary 
is to guard the patient from the chance of 
catching cold. The only specific is time, 

Kingig, College Hospital.—In the ow. 
patient department of this hospital in the 
early stages of whooping-cough the simplest 
expectorants only are employed by Dr. W, 
S. Playfair. When the discase is more 
fully developed the bromides, either of po- 
tassium or ammonium (for there appears to 
be no marked difference in the action of 
the two salts), have been on the whole 
more frequently used than any other drugs, 
They have been generally given in doses” 
of a grain for each year of the child’s age, 
increasing the amount gradually if they 
seem to be of service. In a large number 
of cases the use of this medicine has been 
attended by marked benefit; often it has 
failed to be of service, even in cases appa- 
rently the best suited for its employment. 
The class of cases it which it most fre- 
quently proves beneficial are those in which 
the paroxysms are very frequent and severe, 
indicating much implication of the nervous 
system. In such it often quiets the convul- 
sive cough in a most remarkable manner. 

The next most useful remedy has ‘been 
found to be belladonna, which is generally 
tried when the bromides have failed. In 
the more advanced stages of the disease, 
and in very feeble children, it has been 
found of much use given in combination 
with cod-liver oil and syrup of iodide of iron. 
In the weak and cachectic children that at- 
tend the out-patient department of a large 
hospital the use gf some such tonic may 
be considered absolutely essential, and the 
} above combination has been found to be 
3 very valuable. 
> Minute doses of hydrocyanic acid, gene- 

rally combined with some preparation of 

bark, are sometimes serviceable. It seems 
to act best in the same class of cases as the 
bromides, but appears to be less generally 
efficacious. Its frequent failure may, per- 
haps, be in part ascribed) to the care re- 
quired in prescribing so powerful a remedy 
in out-door practice, where mistakes are 
necessarily frequent, and where the effects 
of particular drugs cannot be carefully 
watched. 

Nitric acid has been frequently tried, but 
‘ has not been found to be of much use. 











CLINICS. 


The inhalation of chloroform, often so 
serviceable in private cases, has not been 
tried, since it is a remedy that cannot be 
used without such supervision as it is im- 
possible to obtain in hospital out-door prac- 
tice. 

The frequency of secondary chest com- 
plications has been remarked—the inevita- 
ble consequence of bringing the children to 
the hospital in all kinds of weather. It has 
been found that any depressing treatment 
is worse than useless when such complica- 
tions arise, and that they are best treated by 
enveloping the chest in large linseed-meal 
poultices, or in damped cotton wadding and 
oiled silk, along with mild counter-irritating 
embrocations. Small doses of sesquicarbon- 
ate of ammonia and chloric ether have gene- 
rally been given internally, with nourishing 
diet, and stimulants when necessary. 

Westminster Hospital.—It is now some 
thirteen years since Dr. Gibb submitted to 
the notice of the profession his mode of 
treatment of whooping-cough by nitric acid, 
ina monograph on that disease. A large 
experience of its use since then, both in 
public and private practice, has convinced 
him of its great value, and that he had not 
exaggerated its good effects. Its internal 
use he has found not only serviceable in 
curing the pertussal malady, but at the same 
time prophylactic against intercurrent throat 
complications. His formula consists of an 
ounce of the dilute nitric acid, four drachms 
of compound tincture of cardamoms, and 
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the disease. When the nervous element, 
however, is very strong, and there are 
manifestations of cerebral irritation, Dr. 
Gibb has substituted the bromide of ammo- 
nium for the nitric acid, in doses of from 
four to fifteen grains according to age, com- 
bined with ipecacuanha wine, and occasion- 
ally small doses of sulphate of zinc. Pro- 
vided there are no dangerous or severe 
complications requiring special measures, 
it has been found that each of these two 
modes of treatment proves successful in 
curing the great majority of cases; and we 
are told it is somewhat unusual, unless when 
easterly winds are prevailing, for children 
at Westminster Hospital to remain longer 
under treatment than from two to five weeks. 
In very young children and infants, a few 
doses sometimes of the nitric-acid mixture 
are sufficient to effect a cure; and if the 
little patients are carefully looked after, 
warmly clad, and properly fed, there is no 
recurrence of the disease. 

When properly managed, Dr. Gibb con- 
siders pertussis to be a disease in every way 
amenable to treatment. The great effort 
of the physician should be to ward off com- 
plications, and quickly deal with them when 
they arise. In many hundreds of examina- 
tions Dr. Gibb has found the fact hold good, 
which he was the first to announce many 
years ago, that the urine in pertussis is al- 
most invariably saccharine. 

Foundling Hospital.—During the latter 
half of the year 1865, Dr. Julius Pollock 


enough simple syrup to make a six-ounce} tells us, an outbreak of whooping-cough 


mixture. 
spoonful every three or four hours, and for 
children from two to five years of age two 
or three drachms at the same periods. Oc- 
casionally he has found it convenient to add 
an ounce of glycerine, diminishing the mix- 
ture by an equal quantity of the syrup. This 
form of giving the acid in syrup is liked by 
the child and is well borne, and the good 
effects are very speedily visible in diminish- 
ing the severity and frequency of the spasms. 
According to the frequency of the parox- 
ysms, together with their violence, severity, 
and duration, so is there soreness or uneasi- 
ness at the upper part of the larynx; this 
Dr. Gibb obviates by the topical use of a 
solution of nitrate of silver to the larynx 
(twenty grains to the ounce) by means of a 
curved brush, 

The advantage of the nitric-acid treatment 


is that it can be given in the three stages of } 





For an infant the dose is a tea-{ occurred at this hospital, It commenced in 


July terminated in September. There 
were in all 26 cases, the ages of the children 
being from three to six years. There were 
nodeaths. The longest case was 103 days; 
the shortest 21 days; average, 50 days. 

In the treatment the following were 
tried :—Conium, bromide of potassium, 
dilute hydrocyanic acid, alum, antimony, 
ipecacuanha, compound tincture of camphor, 
oil of amber, and Pearson’s mixture. In- 
halation of the vapour of chloroform ; paint- 
ing with iodide liniment (B.P.) along the 
track of the cervical glands, Emetica were 
generally given at the commencement 
(ipecacuanha powder, ten to twenty grains), 
and occasionally in the course of the dis- 
order if the chest seemed choked with 
phlegm. 

The bromide of potassium was found to 
have no effect, nor did conium appear to 
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have any advantage over opium. The iodide 
liniment to the neck did nothing. The 
vapour of chloroform seemed to check the 
spasm, but, owing to the difficulty of ad- 
ministering it, was not much tried. No 
remedy appeared to shorten in any way the 
disease, but the most useful treatment was 
found to be the following :—To keep the 
room warm (50° to 60°); to give emetics 
at the beginning, and, when necessary, 
occasionally during the disease; to keep 
the bowels freely open; and to give the 
following mixture three times daily :— 
Dilute hydrocyanic acid, one to two minims ; 
ipecacuanha wine, five to ten minims; com- 
pound tincture of camphor, ten to twenty 
minims; water, half an ounce.—Lancet, 
April 27, 1867. 


MEDICAL NEWS. 
DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE.  } 


Convention of Medical Schools —At the 
meeting of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, held last year in the city of Baltimore, 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted :— 

Resolved, That the Association most 
earnestly request the medical colleges of 
the country to hold a convention for 
revising the whole system of medical college 
instruction, for the purpose of establishing 
more uniformity of time and a more syste- 
matic course of instruction for the whole. 

A committee was then appointed to carry 
out this resolution, consisting of Drg. S. N. 
Davis, Worthington Hooker, G e C, 
Shattuck, M. B. Wright, and Samuel D. 
Gross. 

In due time this committee addressed a 
circular to the medical colleges inviting 
them to send delegates to a convention to 
be held at Cincinnati, on Friday, May 3d, 
1867. 

On that day the following delegates 
assembled in the Medical College of 
Ohio :— 

Professors A. Hammer, of Humboldt 
‘Medical College, St. Louis; W.N. Byford, 
Chicago Medical College; Alfred Stillé, 
University of Pennsylvania; Samuel D. 
Gross, Jefferson Medical College; A. B. 
Palmer, University of Michigan, and 
Berkshire (Mass.) Medical College ; Alden 
March, Albany Medical College; A. J. 
Steele, and N. S. Davis, Chicago Medical 
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College ; Francis Carter, Starling ( Ohio) 
Medical College; James M. Holloway, 
University of Louisville; N. R. Taylor 
and J. C. Hughes, Iowa University ; G.C, 
E. Weber, Charity Hospital. Medical Col. 
lege, Cleveland, O.; F. Donaldson, Uni. 
versity of Maryland; J. N. McDowell, 
Missouri Medical College; C.G. Comegys 
and George C. Blackman, Medical College 
of Ohio; E. B. Stevens and George Men. 
denhall, Miami Medical College; B. Law. 
son and R. C.S. Reed, Cincinnati College 
of Medicine; F. Howard, Georgetown 
College, Washington, D. C.; T. M. Logan, 
Toland Medical College, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Professor Alfred Stillé was elected” 
President, and Professor G. C. E. Weber 
Secretary of the Convention. 

On motion, the Chair appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare business for the Conven- 
tion, consisting of Professors N.S. Davis, 
F. Donaldson, G. C. Blackman, and A, 
March. 

After a recess, this Committee reported 
to the Convention a series of resolutions 
which gave rise toa prolonged debate, in 
which the defects of the existing system of 
medical education were thoroughly exposed 
and discussed. The debate was conducted 
in a very spirited manner, and with an 
ardent disposition upon the part of every 
one to correct the errors and shortcomings 
which were, on all hands, acknowledged to 
exist. 

Each of the propositions of the Com- 
mittee was separately considered, and vari- 
ously amended in its details, but always with 
the intention of widening its scope, while 
rendering its application more stringent. 
Finally, the whole were unanimously 
adopted, and ordered to be presented to the 
American Medical Association. 

The following are the resolutions :— 

‘* Resolved \st. That every student apply- 
ing for matriculation in a medical college 
shall be required to show, either by satis- 
factory certificate or by a direct examina- 
tion by a committee of the Faculty, that he 
possesses a thorough knowledge of the 
common English branches of education, 
including the first series of mathematics, 
the elements of the natural sciences, anda 
sufficient knowledge of Latin and Greek 
to understand the technical terms of the 
profession; and that the certificate presented 
of the result of the examinations thus re- 
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quired, be regularly filed as a part of the 
records of each medical college. 

“ Resolved 2d. That every medical stu- 
dest be required to study four full years, 
including three regular annual courses of 
medical college instruction, before being 
admitted to an examination for the degree 
of doctor of medicine. 

“ Resolved 3d. That the minimum dura- 
tion of a regular annual lecture term, or 
course of medical college instruction, shall 
be six calendar months. , 

** Resolved 4th. That every medical col- 
lege shall embrace in its curriculum the 
following branches, to be taught by not less 
than nine Professors, namely: Descriptive 
Anatomy, including Dissections; Physi- 
ology and Histology; Inorganic Chemistry, 
Materia Medica, Organic Chemistry and 
Toxicology; General Pathology, Thera- 
peutics, Pathological Anatomy and Public 
Hygiene ; Surgical Anatomy and the Ope- 
rations of Surgery; Medical Jurisprudence 
and Medical Ethics; Practice of Medicine, 
Practice of Surgery, Obstetrics, and Dis- 
eases of Women and Children; Clinical 
Medicine and Clinical Surgery ; and that 
these several branches shall be divided into 
three groups or series, corresponding with 
the three courses of medical college instruc- 
tion required. 

“The first, or Fresoman Sertgs, shall 
embrace Descriptive Anatomy and Practi- 
cal Dissections; Physiology and Histology; 
Inorganic Chemistry, Materia Medica, and 
Therapeutics. To these the attention of 
the student shall be mainly restricted during 
his first course of medical college instruction, 
and in these he shall submit to a thorough 
examination, by the proper members of the 
Facvlty, at its close, and receive a certifi- 
cate indicating the degree of his progress. 

“The second, or Junior Series, shall 
embrace Organic Chemistry and Toxicol- 
ogy ; General Pathology, Morbid Anatomy, 
and Public Hygiene; Surgical Anatomy 
and the Operations of Surgery; Medical 
Jurisprudence and Medical Ethics. To 
these the attention of the medical student 
shall be directed during his second course 
of medical college instruction, and in them 
he shall be examined at the close of his 
second course, in the same manner as after 
the first. 

“ The third, or Sentorn Sertes, shall em- 
brace Practical Medicine; Practical Sur- 
gery, Obstetrics, and Diseases. peculiar to 
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Women and Children, with Clinical Medi- 
cine and Clinical Surgery in a Hospital. 
These shall occupy the attention of the 
student during his third course of college 
instruction, and at its close he shall be 
eligible to.a general examination for the 
Degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

“ The inetruction in the three series is to 
be given simultaneously, and to continue 
throughout the whole of each annual college 
term; each student attending the lectures 
on such branches as belong to his period of 
progress in study, in the same manner as 
the Sophomore, Junior, and Senior classes, 
each pursue their respective studies simul- 
taneously throughout the collegiate year, 
in all our literary colleges. 

** Resolved 5th. That every medical col- 
lege should immediately adopt some effec- 
tual method of ascertaining the actual 
attendance of students upon its lectures 
and other exercises, and at the close of each 
session of the attendance of the student a 
certificate, specifying the time and the 
courses of instruction actually attended, 
should be given, and such certificate only 
should be received by other colleges as evi- 
dence of such attendance. 

‘* Resolved 6th. That a committee of five 
be appointed by the president, whose duty 
it shall be to present the several propositions 
adopted by the convention, to the trustees 
and faculties of all the medical colleges in 
this country, and solicit their definite action 
thereon, with a view to the early and simul- 
taneous praatical adoption of the same 
throughout the whole country. And that 
the same committee be authorized to call 
another convention whenever deemed advi- 
sable.” 

The action of the Convention was 
emphatically approved by the Association, 
and adopted as its own by a unanimous vote. 

It now remains for the medical colleges 
to determine whether, or not, they will 
carry out the important reforms in medical 
teaching which are called for by the 
Association. Let us hope that they will 
agree to put them into practice with the 
least possible delay, and thus to satisfy the 
claims of science, and the reasonable de- 
mands of the medical profession in the 
United States. 


Association of Medical Superintendents 
of American Institutions of the Insane.— 
This extremely useful Association held its 
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21st Annual Meeting, at the Continental {second section of “An Act to increase 


Hotel, in Philadelphia, on the 2lst, 22d, } 


and 23d of May. Dr. Thomas S. Kirk- 
bride President, Dr. John Kirwin, Secre- 
tary. The attendance was very large, and 
much useful business was transacted. 
Valuable papers were read by Dr. H. M. 
Harlin, of the Maine Asylum, Dr. McClin- 
toch, of the Illinois State, Hospital, Dr. 
Letchfield, of Kingston, C. W., Dr. Wil- 
liams, of New York, Dr. J. B. Chapin, of 
Canandaigua, N. Y., and Dr. B. Workman, 
of Toronto. 

The Citizens’ Assdciation of Pennsylva- 
nia—Sanitarium for Inebriates.—The 
Citizens’ Association of Pennsylvania, in- 
corporated in 1866 by the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania empowering them to ‘‘ pur- 
chase lands and erect buildings for the cure 
of the intemperate,’’ announce that they 
have secured the beautiful property known 
as Melrose Glen, at Media, Delaware 
County, and are now ready to receive ap- 
plications for a limited number of private 
patients, 

The natural beauty and healthfulness of 
the locality, together with the complete 
apartments and conveniences of the build- 
ing, offer unusual attractions to those who 
may wish to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of such an institution. In addition to 
vapour and medicated baths, and other re- 
medial appliances, no effort will be spared 
to secure to the inmates of the family the 
best moral and social advantages. 

Persons may be admitted on their own 
application, by agreeing to the terms of pay- 
ment, &c. 

Such inebriates as may need the inter- 
position of the law, may be reached in the 
following manner :— 

Any relative, by blood or marriage, or 
any one interested in the estate of such per- 
son, may make written application to the 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas of the 
county where said person resides, for a 
committee to be appointed to take charge 
of his or her person or estate. The appli- 
cation must be accompanied by affidavits 
of the truth of the facts, and upon the re- 
ceipt thereof, the Judge will institute inqui- 
ries into the case, and if satisfied with the 
proceedings, &c., will appoint a ‘‘ commit- 
tee,’’ according to the provisions of the law. 
When such committee is appointed, the 
proceedings must be in accordance with the 





the duties of the Citizens’ Association of 
Pennsylvania,” approved March 4, A. D, 
1867. 

“The committee of any habitual drunk. 
ard, duly found to be such, by inquisition, 
according to the Act of Assembly relating 
to lunatics and habitual drunkards, approved 
June 18, A. D. 1836, may make application 
in writing to the President of the Citizens’ 
Association of Pennsvlvania, for the admis. 
sion of said habitual drunkard to the custody 
of said Association ; and upon the receipt 
of such application by the President afore. 
said, he shall make inquiry into the history 
and nature of the case, and if he be of opin. _ 
ion that the person in whose behalf the 
application is made, is a proper subject for 
admission, his certificate of approval, to- 
gether with the application, may be sub. 
mitted to the court of the county where the 
committee of said habitual drunkard may 
reside, either in open court, or to the Pre 
sident Judge at chambers; and if, in the 
judgment of the court, the said habitual 
drunkard shall be deemed a proper subject 
for treatment, with a view to his reforma- 
tion, the said court is hereby empowered to 
commit him to the custody of the Citizens’ 
Association of Pennsylvania, for a term of 
not less than nine months, or more than 
two years. Provided, that the relations, 
by blood or marriage, of said habitual drunk- 
ard, shall have access to him at all times, 
subject to the rules and regulations of said 
Association: ‘and, Provided further, that 
said habitual drunkard may be released by 
the court making the commitment, before 
the expiration of said term, if, after a full 
hearing, the said court shall deem his re- 
lease advisable: and, Provided further, that 
nothing in this Act shall be so construed as 
to prevent the Citizens’ Association from 
receiving into their custody, any person 
upon his own application, without due pro- 
cess of law.’’ 

The treatment of patients will be such 
as to foster their self-respect, by a recogni 
tion of their manhood, and their claim to 
consideration and regard (as diseased pet- 
sons; and the best remedial measures 
known to science will be employed for 
their restoration to health. 

Cases of delirium tremens may be ad- 
mitted upon application of friends of patients. 
Payments to be made monthly or quarterly 
in advance. 
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For further information address Joseru$ dence of his associates and contemporaries 


Pasnish, M. D., at Media, or at the City 
Office, No. 800 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 

The Directors of this Institution are gen- 
tlemen of the highest character. 

We most respectfully urge philanthro- 
pists throughout the State to give their 
liberal support to this most useful and 
greatly needed institution; and invite the 
attention to it of those who are so unfortu- 
nate as to have in their families individuals 

needing its fostering care. 


State Medical Society of Kentucky.—At 
a meeting of certain of the members of this 
society, held in Louisville, April 2d last, in 
accordance with an invitation from the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, it was 
determined to revive their organization, and 
the following were elected officers for the 
ensuing year :— 

President, Dr. D. N. Porter; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Drs. John F. Lewis and C. L. Jones; 
Recording Secretary, Dr. Preston B. Scott; 
Corresponding Secretary, Dr. W. Taibot 
Owen; Treasurer, Dr. W. H. Newman; 
Librarian, Dr. J. F. McElroy ; Committee 
of Publication, Drs. D. W. Yandell, S. P. 
Breckinridge, and George Beeler. 

Delegates were appointed to the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, and to the Inter- 
national Congress at Paris; a number of 
committees were appointed to report at the 
next annual meeting; and, after transacting 
a considerable amount of other business, the 
meeting adjourned, to meet in Danville on 
the first Tuesday in April, 1868, 

Geneva Medical College.—At the com- 
Mencement, held on the 23d of January 
last, the degree of M. D. was conferred on 
18 candidates. 

Osrrvary Recorv.—Died at Lowell, 
Mass., April 6, 1867, of congestion of the 
lungs, Dr. J. M. Allen, aged 52 years. Dr. 
Allen was for several years Professor of 
Anatomy in the Pennsylvania Medical 
College, and was an extremely successful 
and popular teacher. He was the author 
ofa very useful work, termed the ‘‘ Practical 
Anatomist.”’ 

——, In Canterbury, Connecticut, on the 
8th of March, 1867, of paralysis, Elijah 
Baldwin, M. D., aged 84 years 1 month 16 
days. For more than sixty years he 
enjoyed the unfeigned respect and confi- 








in the medicai art. As a consulting phy- 
sician he was known and esteemed over a 
large circle outside of his own extensive 
practice. He was an intelligent and dis- 
criminating practitioner. 
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Injection of Tumours: with Pepsine.— 
Prof. ‘Tu1erscu, of Erlangen, has been for 
some time engaged in trying the effects of 
the injection of medicinal agents into the 
substance of tumours. He first employed 
a solution of nitrate of silver, and then a 
very dilute solution of hydrochloric acid ; 
and latterly he has been trying, together 
with Professor Nussbaum, of Munich, the 
effects of pepsine on hard fleshy tumours. 
As the amount of success he has met with 
is likely to engage many to pursue the 
practice, Professor Buchner, in one of the 
recent numbers of his Repertorium, gives 
directions for preparing the pepsine to be so 
employed, as he says the dry pepsine met 
with in the shops is, for the most part, a 
worthless preparation for the object now in 
view. But a very active fluid, in which 
pepsine exists in its natural mixture, may 
be prepared in the following manner: An 
entirely fresh, and, if possible, warm pig’s 
stomach is to be rinsed out with water, 
without too forcibly removing the adherent 
mucus. The glands secreting the rennet 
are placed at the fundus of the organ, this 
portion being easily recognized by its darker 
colour and greater thickness. Stripping 
off the mucous membrane from the muscu- 
lar layer, the fundus is laid upon a table 
or board with the submucous surface down- 
wards, and, being fixed at one end by the 
left hand covered with a piece of linen, itis 
scraped with long sweeps and firm pressure 
by means of a blunt knife. The entire 
glandular substance must not be scraped 
away, because too much connective tissue 
gets mixed with it; but the fundus of the 
stomach of an adult pig will yield about an 
ounce of scrapings. These are rubbed with 
5 oz. of distilled water during five minutes, 
and then digested for a quarter of an hour 
at a temperature of 30° R. A drop or two 
of muriatic acid is added, and the mixture, 
strained first through coarse, and then 
through fine linen, after being allowed to 
stand awhile to precipitate the cells and 
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nuclei, becomes a nearly clear fluid fit for 
use. Whenever it exhibits any pellicle or 
the slightest putrid smell, it is no longer 
fit for use. The scrapings from the glands 
may also be dried, without loss of efficacy, 
by spreading them on a glass plate, and 
exposing them toa temperature not exceed- 
ing 40° R. Four parts of fresh scraping 
will yield one of dried, more or less; and 
an efficacious mixture may be .made by 
adding 2 drachms of the dried scraping to 
5 oz. of water, with two drops of muriatic 
acid, rubbing it well together, digesting it 
at a temperature. 30° R., and straining. 
Prof. Nussbaum states that such a mixture 
acts as efhicaciously as the pepsine- fluid 
obtained from the fresh stomach; and the 
dried mass may he kept a long time ina 
closed bottle without undergoing decompo- 
sition.—Med. Times and Gaz., March 23, 
1867. 

Respiratory Therapeutics —At a recent 
meeting of the Imperial Academy of Medi- 
cine, M. Bi&ctarp read a report on the 
memoir on “ Respiratory Therapeutics’ 
submitted to that body by M. Sales-Girons. 
As our readers are aware, this physician 
claims for his mode of introducing pul- 
verized fluids into the air-passages not only 
the power of acting locally upon the air- 
passages in pulmonary affections, but also 
as being a means of introducing medicinal 
substances into the economy of superior 
efficacy to the ordinary mode of gastric in- 
gestion. M. Béclard at once admits that 
the physiological possibility of such intre- 
duction has been completely made out by 
M. Demarquay’s and the author’s observa- 
tions. Indeed, the absorbent power of the 
pulmonary mucous membrane is remark- 
able for its rapidity. Twenty-five litres of 
water may be thrown into the bronchi of a 
horse in six hours, and become imme- 
diately absorbed, without occasioning any 
sensible inconvenience to the animal. In 
less than half a minute, all the mass of the 
blood passes, so to express it, globule by 
globule, through the substance of this tissue 
of such an admirable tenuity, so that the 
absorbable matter is brought into rapid con- 
tact with all the elements of the fluid. Of 
the superiority in rapidity of absorption of 
the pulmonary to the gastro-intestinal sur- 
face there can be then no doubt, and such 
absorption is compatible with the physio- 
logical action of respiration. At present 








the reporter regards the physiological aspect 
of the question as all that has been proved, 
M. Sales-Girons’ observations upon the 
applicability of medicinal agents and their 
dosage being at present too few, and stand. 
ing in need of confirmation. M. Durand. 
Fardel, while admitting, that pulverized 
fluids are of considerable utility in diseases 
of the throat and larynx, doubts whether 
they possess an equal efficacy in affections 
of the bronchi, while in the most of the 
maladies in which they are useful they do 
not possess any superiority over gaseous or 
vaporized inhalations. M. Guerin, com. 
menting upon the discussion, observes that 
the fact should not be lost sight of that 
during the inhalation of pulverized fluids 
considerable oppression is sometimes feli— 
in fact the air loaded with pulverized fluids, 
being possessed of less tension than the 
surrounding atmosphere, may induce an 
afflux of blood to the surface of the bronchi, 
giving rise to hemoptysis or other accidents 
in the predisposed.— Med. Times and Gaz., 
March 16, 1867. 

Prevention of Purulent Absorption by 
Ergotine.—It appears from the observations 
of M. Labat, a physician of Bordeaux, that 
the administration of ergotine after ampv- 
tations is attended with the most beneficial 


results. The ergotine is given after the 


operation, and each day up to the day when 
the ligatures come away, the medium dose 
being from five to six grammes. M. 
Labat’s memoir on the subject, which was 
presented to the Socié:é de Chirurgie, re 
cords fourteen cases treated in this way.— 
Ibid. 

Amblyopia produced by Tobacco-smok- 
ing.—M. Viarpin has reported three cases 
of amblyopia caused by smoking. In the 
treatment of these cases the quantity of 
tobacco smoked was reduced under the 
direetion of M. Viardin, and the sight was 
restored in the course of a few weeks.— 
Ibid. 


Amaurosis from Embolisia of Ophthalmic 
Artery—The use of the ophthalmoscope 
in the detection of embolism of the opl- 
thalmic artery has been once more demor- 
strated—if indeed demonstration were tt 
quired—by Signor Quaglino, of Pavis 
The following is the case he records: A 
lady suddenly lost the sight of her right 
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eye. Examination with the ophthalmoscope 
showed a slight linear opacity of the cortical 
periphery of the lens. The vitreous body 
was transparent. The region of the yellow 
spot was covered with a bluish-gray sub- 
stance of an almost elliptical form, with a 
reddish spot in the centre. The small 
arteries of the retina showed that their 
column of blood was less than usual, and 
after some days they appeared to be reduced 
to one-half their usual calibre. Eventually 
,the arteries became completely obliterated, 
causing destruction of the papilla and the 
retina.— bid. 


Telluric Theory of the Origin of Chole- 
ra—Dr. SamueL Haventon remarks: 
“The magnetic storms and electric currents 
of the earth are now so well known, and 
their relations so clearly established, that 
no person of education, save, perhaps, an 
army surgeon ina blue book, at the present 
day ventures to hazard the statement that 
cholera or any other epidemic disease is 
favoured in its onward progress, much less 
that it is actually produced, by such telluric 
agencies as electricity or magnetism. The 
telluric theory has been, therefore, forced 
to reappear in a new dress, and has been 
reproduced in the assertion that bad drain. 
age, bad food, bad water, bad air, bad 
everything—including, I presume, the Evil 
One himself—may, under favourable con- 
ditions, produce Asiatic cholera, on land 
or on shipboard.’’—Med. Times and Gaz., 
March 30, 1867. 


Spontaneous Cerebral Softening.—This 
morbid condition has been very carefully 
studied by M. H. Soulier, who has recently 
published an essay on the subject. He 
considers that spontaneous ramollissement 
of the brain is not inflammatory, and 


advances the following r :1.B 

the coloration of the red ramollisement is 
simply the result of a vascular dilatation, 
or of an infiltration of the colouring matter 
of the blood.. 2. The coloration of the 
yellow ramollissement is not the result of a 
purulent infiltration, but isthe consequence 
of the mixture of fatty matters with the 
colouring matter of blood. 3. Because the 
structures taken for pus-cells are really 
fatty or nervous pigment elements. 4. 
Because the meningeal adhesions are not 
the consequence of an inflammatory exu- 
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$dation. 5. Because the animal heat is never 
raised above the normal temperature in 
persons attacked with ramollissement.— 
Ibid. 

Chorea treated by Richardson’s Appa- 
ratus.—An interesting case in which chorea 
was successfully treated by freezing the 
skin over the spinal cord has lately been 
recorded in the Gazette Hebdomaduire, and 
tends to some extent to support the ice 
theory of Dr. Chapman. A little girl, of 
about seven years old, was, attacked with 
chorea, and presented herself to Dr. Lu- 
belski, who, having tried in vain the usual 
tonic and antispasmodic remedies, deter- 
mined to produce ‘‘ anesthesia of the spinal 
cord’’ by means ofether spray. The instru- 
ment used was the variety of Richardson’s 
apparatus employed by dentists, and which 
has a double nozzle. It was applied to both 
sides of the spinal cord, and the ether spray 
was forced upon the surface for about three 
or four minutes, the operation being twice 
repeated. The result was that all the 
abnormal movements ceased, and the natu- 
ral powers of motion were restored.—Lan- 
cet, March 16, 1867. 

International Ophthalmological Con- 
gress.—This body will meet in Paris, 
instead of Vienna, this year, on the 11th of 
August at the house of M. Sichel, 50 Chaus- 
sée St. Autin at8 P.M. The secretaries 
of the Congress are M. Giranda Teulon 
and M. Wecker. 





London Hospital.—Three special depart- 
ments for the treatment of diseases of the 
eye, ear, and skin, have been established at 
this hospital.” Dr. Hughlings Jackson has 
been appointed physician to the eye de- 
partment, and Mr. Hutchinson and Couper 
surgeon; Dr. H. Jackson and Mr. Reving- 
ton physicians to the ear department ; and 

‘Dr. Sutton and Mr. Hutchinson to the 
skin department. 

Cholera in Paris.—It is stated (Lancet, 
May 4, 1867) that cholera has again made 
its appearance in Paris. Seven or eight 

§ cases were admitted in the course of the 
prévious week into a Maison de Santé in 
the northern district of the city, and one 
death took place. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





In this number of the ‘‘Ngws” Professor EricusEn’s valuable little treatise on Injy. 
ries of the Nervous System is completed. Next month will be commenced in the Library 
Department a new work of much interest to all practitioners— 


EZUDSON ON FEVERS. 


LECTURES ON THE STUDY OF FEVER. 


By ALFRED HUDSON, M.D., M.R.I.A., 
Physician to the Meath Hospital, &c. 

The object of this work, in the words of the author, ‘‘is to furnish the student with 
guide to his bedside analysis of each case, by treating of febrile phenomena in succession; 
first, generally or abstractedly, and secondly, in their relation to each form of the disease,” 
The method adopted to carry out this intention may be seen in the subjoined condensed 

SUMMARY OF CONTENTS: 

Lecture I. Fever considered as one of the group of Morbid Poisons. II. Predisposing Causes’ 
III. Exciting Causes. IV. Pathology and Symptomatology. V. Examination of the Pulmonary 
and Circulating Systems, VI. Peculiar form of Pneumonia. VII. Condition of the Digestive Organs 
in Fever. VIII. Changes in the different Secretions. IX. Difficulty of Diagnosis of Cerebro-spinal 
Lesions in Fever, X. Cerebro-spinal Lesions, continued. XI. Epileptiform Convulsions after Crisis, 
XII. Diagnosis of Fever as an Essential Disease. XIII. Rational Prognosis. XIV. Principles which 
should regulate the general management in a case of Fever. XV. Treatment of Urinary Complica- 
tions—Of Cerebro-spinal Lesions—Management of the period of Crisis—Danger of Abuse of Stimu- - 
i a of complications—Management of early Convalescence—Recapitulation, Appendix, 

ases, &c. 

The want of a complete work of this kind has long been felt, and the reputation which 
this volume has already obtained is a guarantee that it will fully sustain the character 
which the ‘‘News” has gained from the long series of valuable practical treatises that 
have been laid before its subscribers. 


RANEBING’S ABSTRACT. 


The very favorable reception accorded to the ‘‘Haur-YEARLY ABSTRACT*OF THE 
MepicaL Sciencgs’’ encourages the publisher in the hope that he will be able to render 
permanent the reissue of that valuable work, on the terms offered to subscribers to the 
‘‘AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL Sciences.” Vol. XLIV., for January, 1867, has 
received the unanimous approbation of the profession. 

American physicians may be congratulated that 





they are once more favored with the reprint of | 1 


“Ranking’s Abstract.” If any doctor is so busy 
that he can read but a single volume a year, then, 
assuredly, he should make this his book ; for here 
are collected and condensed the most valuable 
contributions to periodical medical literature— 
French, German, British, and American—for the 
year; and, on the other hand, no physician—it 
matters not how wide the range of his reading— 
can fail to find, in this volume, truths that will 
enlarge his medical knowledge, and precepts that 
will help him in some of his daily professional 





needs.—Cincinnati Journal of Medicine, April, 
867. 


We have only space to say that this volume is 
rich in valuable articles, among which there are 
many on materia medica and therapeutics. Gath- 
ered from all sources in the new books and medi- 
cal journals of Europe and America, this work 
may be viewed as the cream of that class of medi- 
cal essays, and is a useful occupant of the physi- 
cian’s office-table to keep him reminded of the pro- 


ress of medicine.—Am. Journal of Pharmacy, 
ay, 1867. 


Arrangements have been made by which Vol. XLV., for July, will be issued almost 
simultaneously with its appearance in London, and subscribers can rely upon obtaining 
it with promptitude and punctuality. 

The price of the ‘‘Anstract’’ is $1 50 per volume, or $2 50 per annum, in advance; 
ut it is furnished in conjunction with the ‘AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
Sciences” and the ‘‘Mepicat News Anp Lisrary,’’ making in all over 2000 large oc- 
tavo pages per annum, the whole free of postage, for Six DoLLARS PER ANNUM. 

Gentlemen who have paid Five Dollars for the ‘‘JournA’’ for 1867 can still secure the 
‘“‘Apstract’’ by remitting One Dollar. Those who have paid for a portion of 1867 can 
obtain the January volume of the ‘“‘Asstracr’’ for fifty cents. For the future, however, 
early application will be necessary, as but a limited number of the volume for July will 
be printed to supply subscribers. Those who desire to avail themselves of the offer will, 
therefore, do well to make their remittances during the present month, as the publisher | 


cannot guarantee to supply later applications. 
Address HENRY C. LEA, 
Nos. 706 and 708 Sansom St., PHILADELPHIA. 


NUMBERS WANTED. 

Copies are wanted of the “‘American Journal of the Medical Sciences,’’ No. 88, for Oct. 
1862, No. 89, for Jan. 1863, No. 101, for Jan. 1866, and No. 102, for April, 1866. Gen- 
tlemen returning any of these numbers in good condition will, be credited at the full sub- 
scription price ($1 25 per number) on their subscriptions, or can order any books of my 
publication to an equivalent amount. 





